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THIS WEEK: 
1602 Additions to ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ 147 


OLTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (‘'elephone: ‘l'emple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 

THE Wigan Public Libraries Committee 

announces for publication during the first 
week in April, a ‘Calendar of Standish 
Deeds, 1230-1575, preserved in the Wigan 
Public Library,’ by the Rev. T. C. Porteus, 
F.R.Hist.S., author of ‘ The History of Stan- 
dish,’ ‘ Captain Myles Standish,’ ‘ The Hun- 
dred of Leyland,’ and other works. The 
collection as preserved in the Library con- 
tains two hundred and forty documents; 
originally it was much more extensive, and 
in 1770 brief abstracts were made from it by 
Father Thomas West. 
preserved in the Wigan Library, and two 
hundred and twenty-eight abstracts made by 
him of deeds not now in the collection, have 
been added to the Calendar as an Appendix, 
edited by Mr. Porteus. Father West’s dat- 
ing was sometimes astray, as is shown by 
collateral deeds, and some other mistakes in 


his work ; these have led to several serious | 
in published pedigrees which have | 


errors 
relied on West’s abstracts. Mr. Porteus has 
translated the original deeds and printed 
very full texts, adding a great number of 
notes. Every care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy in all respects. The topographical 
compass of the deeds includes Wigan, Stan- 
dish, Birkacre, Blackrod, Borwick, Burgh, 


Chadderton, Charnock, Chorley, Coppull, 
Duxbury, Eccleston in Prescot, Lancaster, 
Langtree, Oxcliffe, Poulton, Shevington, 


Upholland, Welch Whittle, Witton, Wool- 
ston, Worthington. Many families come 
within the ambit of the Calendar. In addi- 
tion to the Standish families of Standish, 
Wigan, Duxbury, Shevington, and Gathurst, 
the principal names occurring in the first 
hundred deeds, for instance, include: Adling- 
ton, Anderton, Arleton, Ashawe, Ashton, 
Astley, Atherton, Aubry, Banastre, Baxter 
(Bakester), Bibby (Bubbi), Billinge (Bul- 
lyng), Birkhead (or Birkenhead), Blains- 


cough, Botiller, Bottling, Bradshaw, Bred- 
kirk, Bretherton, Bulfote, Burnil, Carleton, 
Catterall, Chadderton, Charnock, Chisnall, 
Cloddock, Coppull, del Crosse, Cuerdale, Cul- 
cheth, Denbigh, Doubleday (Dibilday), Dux- 
bury (Dokesbury), Eccleston, Euxton, Fair- 
clough, Fairweather, Farrington, Fulshawe 
(Fulchagh), Garnett, Gerard, Gillibrand, 
Gogard, Greenacre, Grele, Haigh, Hallcroft, 
Harrington, Haydock, Heywood, Hindley, 
Holland, Holt, Howarth, Hulton, Huyton, 
Ince, Ireland, Kirkby, Knoute, Langtree, 
Lever, Leyland, Lyster, Magotson, Markland, 
Marsh, Marshall, Massey, Mercer, del Mor- 
ris, Mobberley, Nevill, Norris, Oxcliffe, 
Payne, Pemberton, Pennington, Pierpoint 
(le Perpount), Pilkington, Prescott, Pulton, 
Radcliffe, Rainford, Rixton, Rovington, Rus- 
sell, Sayelson, Sharples, Shuttlesworth, 
Snowball, Southworth, Sucleton, Swinley, 
Thornton, Topping, Townsley, Urmston, 
Walhall, Walker (or Fuller), Walsh 
(Wallys), Walton, Wigan, Winstanley, 
Witte, Worksleigh, Worthington, Wright- 
ington, Wynde. Many seals are also des- 


| scribed. The compiler of the Calendar writes 


His note-book is also | 


an Introduction, and the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres contributes a Foreword. The 
book runs to 170 pages. The original sub- 


| scription price was 5s. 9d. for paper covers, 


and 8s. bound in cloth. This price has been 
adhered to, but after publication (April 5) 
the price will be raised to 7s. 6d. for paper 
covers, and 10s. 6d. in cloth. Most of the 
copies have been subscribed for; any further 
subscriptions received before April 5 will be 
accepted at the original price. 


WE noticed in the second February number 

of L’Intermédiaire a reference which 
readers who are interested in the swastika 
may be glad to have; it is to No. 3 of the 
series of ‘ Variétés sinologiques’ published 


_by the Jesuit Fathers of Shanghai: ‘ Croix 


et swastika,’ by P. Louis Gaillard, 8.J., to 


be obtained from the Mission catholique, 42 


rue de Grenelle, Paris. M. J. Dautremer, 
Consul général, who recommends the work, 
says that it contains a complete account 
of the swastika. 


FOR next April, Mr. Aleyn Lyell Keade 

announces Part vi. of his ‘ Johnsonian 
Gleanings ’—the Doctor’s life from 1735-1740. 
This is the period when continual failure as 
a provincial schoolmaster alongside of in- 
creasing success as a writer and increasing 
connection with, and attraction towards, Lon- 
don, at last brought him into his destined 
sphere. Johnsonians will find in this instal- 
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ment three new portraits of great interest— 
pastels of Gilbert Walmsley and his wife 
Magdalen and his wife’s sister Molly Aston. 
The first three chapters are devoted to John- 
son’s marriage. We know too little of his 
wife. Perhaps her presence had peculiar 
power to lighten temperamental melancholy. 
Of the ten appendixes, several give informa- 
tion about families with which Johnson was 
brought into connection. 


ARLY next month, Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., will publish a new edition of 
John Parker’s ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre.’ 
Its first issue, in 1912, numbered 775 pages 
in all. It has been completely revised and 
brought up to date, and now contains 1,900 
pages ; 500 new biographies have been added, 
and there are now nearly 3,000 biographical 
notices of actors, actresses, managers, dram- 
atic authors, composers, critics, scenic 
artists, designers, and others in Great Britain 
and the United States of America. A new 
feature which should be welcome is notice 
of film activities of actors. There is a syn- 
opsis of London Playbills from 1930 down 
to Dec. 31 last, fully indexed; a list of the 
most notable productions on the London 
Stage from the sixteenth century to date; 
Royal Command performances; Dr. J. 
Bulloch’s Tables of Hereditary theatrical 
families, British and American, numbering 
more than one hundred; a list of Public 
School boys and University Graduates, num- 
bering some hundreds, who in recent years 
have adopted the theatre as a profession; an 
obituary list containing over 3,000 names; 
and much miscellaneous information. 


MESSRS. J. Whitaker and Sons Ltd. an- 

nounce that they will publish the first 
British Book Trade Directory on March 15. 
This is to be done on behalf of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Directory will contain a complete alphabeti- 
cal list of British booksellers and publishers, 
together with full information as to their ad- 
dresses, telephone-numbers and_ telegraphic- 
addresses, Directors, Banks, Membership of 
Official Societies, and the types of books they 
publish and sell; a list of the above 
classified under Interests (such as ‘ First 
Editions,’ ‘ Aeronautics’); and a list of 
booksellers and publishers classified under 
County and Town. The volume will be an 
Imperial 8vo. of about 350 pages. The price 
if (ordered before publication) is £1 10s. net; 
after publication, £1 15s. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MYRTLE: Myrica. 


[N classic Latin the myrtle is myrtus, while 

myrica is the tamarisk, which is fam- 
iliar as an introduction on the English sea- 
shore. This myrica appears four times in 
Virgil’s Eclogues: iv. 2; vi. 10; viii. 54; 
x. 13. It is presumably a borrowing from 
Theocritus. The pvpixac appear in Idyll 
I, 13, with the same line in V, 101. These 
references are not given in Liddell and Scott 
or in Page’s edition of the Eclogues. Virgil, 
according to Sargeaunt’s ‘ Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants of Virgil,’ was not likely to have seen 
the shrub in Italy. 

Anyone would suppose that to a scholar 
this myrica would be perfectly clear. But 
so accomplished a classic as Calverley has 
gone wrong over the word, and has been fol- 
lowed by people of less learning such as (. 
K. Shorter. In Calverley’s translation of 
the Eclogues, myrica figures in all the four 
passages as ‘‘ myrtle.’”” He makes the same 
mistake in his Latin rendering of ‘ Lycidas.’ 
The beginning: 


Yet once more, O ye laurels! and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere 


is translated : 


En! iterum laurus, iterum salvete myrice 
Pallentes, nullique hedere que ceditis vo. 


Here he was presumably thinking of Eclogue 


Tllum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myrice. 
This he translates : 


Him ev’n the laurels wept and _ myrtle- 
groves. 
and his rendering is used in the ‘ Latin 
Anthology ’ of model translations included 
in the ‘ Augustan Books’ of English Poetry, 
Second Series. The learned editor, Mr. H. 
W. Garrod, does not notice the mistake. 
Milton evidently used this Eclogue x. for 
imitation in ‘ Lycidas.’ His 
Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
is from 


Que nemora aut qui vos saltus habuere, 
puelle 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat? 


Gallus, however, was dying of love, not actu 
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ally dead, as some commentators on Milton 
suppose. 

Calverley must have known quite well that 
the myrtle was myrtus, as he translated the 
last poem of Horace’s First Book of Odes, 
where myrtle occurs twice. It seems likely 
that he was misled by (i) Milton’s classical 
echo at the beginning of ‘ Lycidas,’ (ii) the 
reputation of the myrtle. 

(1) He took it for granted that, as the repe- 
tition of ‘‘ once more ”’ follows the repetition 
of etiam, Milton was copying the plants in 
Eclogue x. 13 given above, and so myrica 
meant ‘‘ myrtle.’’ Milton, however, while 
adopting the effective repetition, may also 
have been thinking of Kclogue ii. 54: 


Et vos, o lauri, carpam et te, proxima myrte. 


Laurel and myrtle also appear together in 
Horace, Odes III, iv. 19, covering the poetic 
child. Milton’s ‘‘myrtles brown’’ and 
“ivy never sere’’ look also like an echo 
of Horace’s pulla myrto and hedera virenti, 
both in the fifth stanza of Odes, I, xxv. Page 
in his edition of the Odes, does not recognise 
this. 

(2) The myrtle in classic Latin was sacred 
to Venus and a familiar garland both for 
gods and men, as Horace shows. Hence it 
is closely associated with poets, while the 
tamarisk has no such abiding reputation. It 
becomes a commonplace in English poetry. 
Hedges in the eighteenth century are dis- 
tressingly full of myrtles, and Burns protests 
against their use as unreal. 

A further confusion has been added by 
botanical nomenclature. The tamarisk is 
now known as tamariz, and the word myrica 
is applied to the Sweet Gale, the fragrant 
shrub of our English marshes. 


’ 


Vo 


THE 1602 ADDITIONS TO ‘ THE 
SPANISH TRAGEDY.” 
(i) 
on aesthetic and_ bibliographical! 


grounds it is very doubtful if the addi- | f 


tions in the 1602 Quarto of this play are by 
Jonson, Henslowe’s contemporary record not- 
withstanding. The excellencies are not of 
Jonson’s order ; nor are they like the work of 
the author of ‘The Duchess of Malfi’; still 
less perhaps do they remind us of Shakes- 
Speare’s late studies of affectionate parent- 
hood. The additions to ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy’ remain in search of an author. 

An attribution which is believed to be new 


and fairly plausible is proposed in this paper, 
and an endeavour made to justify the conjec- 
ture by giving examples of a common idiom 
and to some extent of the use of a common 
imagery. If these parallels are admitted to 
have some weight, but ‘ imitation ’’ 1s sug- 
gested, then it must be replied that nearly 
every critic (Ward is an exception) has 
agreed in saying that there is no finer charac- 
ter-study in our drama, outside of Shake- 
speare, than the father of Bellafront in Dek- 
ker’s masterpiece of ‘ The Honest Whore.’ 

The 340 lines added to ‘ The Spanish Tra- 
gedy’’ appear to the present writer to be a 
first sketch in the manner which Dekker per- 
fected in the portrait of ‘‘ old mad Orlando.”’ 
Hieronymo is the tragic study of a man who 
has lost a son; Orlando has lost, in another 
sense, a daughter. The tenderness, the 
warmth of feeling expressed in both plays is 
earnest, vehement, yet wistful. There is, 
moreover, in the prose and the verse a music 
which is based to a considerable extent upon 
effective repetition. The use of this device of 
epizeuxis is characteristic of Dekker’s work. 
Simon Eyre in ‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’ 
and Captain Tucca in ‘ Satiromastix,’ are 
given to it, though Orlando may be the best 
example. The Hieronymo ravaudage again 
is full of such things as ‘‘ Nor I, nor I”’; 
‘‘let them be worse, worse ’’; ‘“‘ who’s there ? 
spirits, spirits.’’ 

Examples are given below to illustrate this 
and other similarities in style. If the paral- 
lels were closer, a theory of imitation, despite 
the excellence of Orlando, could perhaps be 
maintained. But the only really close paral- 
lel seems to be too naturally expressed to be 
the reminiscence of the work of another. 


(ii) 
Parallels between ‘The Spanish Tragedy ’ 
additions and the acknowledged work of 


Dekker. 
(a) Orlando. After this picture, my lord, 
do T strive to have my face drawn... an 


excellent Italian painter drew it... 
No man I wrong, no man I fear, no man T 
ee, A poor man has but one ewe, and the 
grandee sheep-biter leaves whole flocks of fat 
—* whom he may knock down, to devour 
this. 

‘Honest Whore’ IT, i. 


(b) Hieronymo. Bazardo! afore God, an ex- 
cellent fellow. Look you, sir, do you see, T’d 
have you paint me for my gallery ... my 
wife Isabella standing by me, with a speaking 
look to my son Horatio, which should intend 
to this or some such-like purpose “ God bless 
thee, my sweet son,” and my hand leaning 
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upon his head, thus Sir do you_ see may | 
it be done? . . then, Sir, would I have you) 
paint me this tree, this very tree. | 

‘Spanish Tragedy’ XIlIa. | 

(c) Do you laugh at God’s creatures? Do | 
you mock old age, you rogues? . . . Such nails 
had my second boy ... Such nails had my 
middlemost son, and I made him a promoter: 
and he scrapt, and scrapt, and scrapt.. . 
Alas! I am a poor man; a very poor man! 
1 am starv’d, and have had no meat by this 
light, ever since the great flood. 

(c) is from ‘The Honest Whore,’ I. v. The 
madhouse scene from which it is taken is 
full of indications that the same hand might 
well have written the Hieronymo additions. 


(d) Hieronymo. Do, do, do, and meantime I'll 
torture you. 
You had a son (as [ take it) and your son 
Should ha’ been married to your daughter: ha, 
was’t not so? 
You had a son too, he was my Liege’s nephew. 
He was proud and politic, had he lived 
He might ha’ come to wear the Crown of Spain. 
I think twas so: twas I that killed him, 
Look you this same hand, twas it that stab’d 
His heart, Do you see this hand? 
‘Spanish Tragedy’ IV, iv. 


{°) Hippolito. Is your wife then departed 

rlando. She’s an old dweller in those high 
countries. 

Yet not from me. Here, she’s here. 

Hippolito. You had a daughter too, Sir, had 
you not? 

Orlando. O my lord! This old tree had one 
branch, and but one branch growing out of it. 
[It was young it was fair, it was straight. I 

run’d it daily, drest it carefully, kept it 
rom the wind, help’d it to the sun, yet for 
all my skill in planting, it grew crooked, it 
bore crabs. I hewed it down. . . 

‘Honest Whose’ (ii) TT, ii. 

(f) Hieronymo. This was the tree; I set it 
of a kernel. 

And when our hot Spain could not let it grow, 

But that the infant and the human sap 

Began to wither, duly twice a morning 

Would I be sprinkling it with fountain water. 

At last it grew and grew, and bore and bore 
till at the length 

It grew a gallows, and did bear, our son. 

‘Spanish Tragedy’ XIIa. 


A passage from ‘The Virgin Martyr, 
which there is at least a case for supposing 
may contain early work by Dekker, is added 
with some hesitation : 

(g) She should have shone: search thou the 

book 


Had the moon shone, in my boy’s face 
there was a kind of grace, 
That I know, nay, I do know—had the 
murderer seen him, 
His weapon would have fall’n and cut 


(h) Theophilus. Here he enter’d, a 
young lad 


A thousand blessings dane’d upon his 


eyes; 
smooth-fae’d glorious that 
‘Virgin Martyr,’ 


brought this basket. 

It has been held that the revision of ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy ’ took place when ‘ Jeron- 
imo’ was entered as a new play in 1597, 
Dekker was born c. 1572, and there is no im- 
probability in supposing him to have been a 
‘“play-dresser’’ at that time. Actual records 
of payments to him in Henslowe’s Diary do 
not commence so early, and indeed records of 
revision work by Dekker, as apart from alter- 
ations of his own work, are very few. But 
Jonson’s taunts must have had a pertinent 
justification. 

A comparison of the 340 lines with ‘ The 
Honest Whore’ (i) Act V, and (ii) Acts I-II, 
would, it is suggested, convince any compet- 
ent judge that the most reasonable attribu- 
tion of the additions is to the account of 
Dekker. This would certainly justify Lamb’s 
praise, which some have found excessive, and 
more precisely, it would explain Jonson’s not 
entirely unruffled manner when speaking of 
‘The Spanish Tragedy.’ His dislike of 
Dekker would stand revealed as, in part at 
any rate, jealousy of a ‘‘ play-dresser ’’ who 
had been more successful than himself, That 
there is no definite reference to the subject 
in the Poetomachia is of course not surpris- 


ing. H. W. Crunpett. 


thing, 


Postscript. The suggestion that there are 
no close parallels in Dekker must be quali- 
fied. There is, I find, a much admired pas- 
sage in ‘The Wonderful Year’ (1603) in 
which Dekker tells the story of a father who 
has lost a son in the plague, and has to 
bury him in his own orchard. It is strange 
that the original of this has not been noted: 

And to keep such a poor wretch waking, he 
should hear no noise but of toads poner, 
screech-owls howling, mandrakes _ shrieking 

. would not the strongest-hearted man (be- 
set with such a ghastly horror) look wild? and 
run mad? and die? ... And to make this dis- 
mal consort more full round about him bells 
tolling... 

(‘The Wonderful Year’ (Oxford Ed. p. 27-31) 

This, of course, follows the very train of 
ideas which passes through Hieronymo’s 
brain in ‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ III, 12a, and 
Dekker, in my view, is quoting himself. 
That he was thrifty of his material we know 
from the use to which he puts the witty lines 


the earth. . 


Spanish Tragedy XITa. 


on beards, barbers — and Ben Jonson in 
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‘Satiromastix.” In ‘The Gull’s Horn- 
Book’ (ch. iii.) the main ideas reappear in 
prose. Other examples are given by Mr. F. 
P. Wilson, in his edition of Dekker’s 
Plague Pamphlets (quoted above) and it is 
noticeable that he definitely describes Dekker 
in his introduction as ‘‘a pickpurse of his 
own wit,’’ but not of the inventions of others. 

There are two or three examples of a char- 
acteristic use of the image of the tree and 
its fruit in Dekker’s prose, notably in ‘ Vil- 
lanies Discovered ’ (1620). No doubt an ex- 
tended search would reveal other evidence of 
the kind, but it is difficult to imagine that 
Dekker, in all this, cannot rid himself of 
the ideas of a fellow hack of Henslowe’s 


days, — one whose work, moreover, no one 
has traced outside the revised ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy.’ 

H. W. C. 


MILTON’S Artis Logicae. 


THERE is abundant evidence to show that 

that the life and logic of Peter Ramus 
(i.e. Pierre de La Ramée) commanded wide 
attention in England and on the continent 
during the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the early half of the seventeenth. 
Masson (‘ Life of Milton,’ vi, 686) suggests 
that Milton was indebted to a ‘‘ Life of 
Ramus by the German . . . Freigius who died 
in 1583.’ There were many other works in 
French, English and Latin from which Mil- 
ton could have drawn information for his 
discourse on the art of logic,-and for his 
brief sketch of the life of Ramus. Among 
the books in the British Museum there are 
numerous works which—if not actually known 
to Milton — are in substance akin to the 
materials of Milton’s treatise. Without ex- 
hausting all possibilities, the following .titles 
will indicate some of the books which might 
be considered in studying the general back- 
ground of Milton’s Artis Logicae. 

1574. ‘The Logike of the Moste Excellent 
Philosopher P. Ramus Martyr,’ Newly trans- 
lated... per M. Roll. Makylmenaeum Scotum 
London. 

1576. “La Dialectique de M. Pierre de La 
Ramee Professeur du Roy, comprise en deux 
livres selon la dernierre edition. Augmentée... 
hon seulement de la Logique mais de autres 
arts & sciences. . . A Paris.” 

1577, ‘La Dialectique etc.’ [The Museum 
catalogue describes this as a “title-page” 
edition of the edition of the preceding year.] 

1581. In P. Rami, Regii Professoris Clariss. 
Dialecticae Libros Dros Lytetiae Anno Ixxxii. 


Postremo sine praelectionibus aeditos, explica- 
tionum Quaestiones: quae  Paedagogicae 
Logicae de Docenda Discendaque Dialectica. 
Auctore Frederico Bevrhvsie . .. Londini.. 

1583. Trivmphvs Logicae Rameae... a 
Gvilhelmo Adolpho Scribonio Editio 
Secunda. London. 

1626. ‘The Art of Logick, Gathered out of 
Aristotle . .. by Peter Ramus .. . Published 
for the Instruction of the unlearned, by An- 
thony Wotton, London.” 

1628. “ The Art of Logick, Delivered in the 
Precepts of Aristotle and Ramus . .. By Tho. 
Spencer. ndon.” [The 1626 and 1628 editions 
were both “ Printed by Iohn Dawson for 
Nicholas Bourne ” and bear close resemblance 
in many parts; the latter is a sort of simple 
rewriting of the former.] 

1632. ‘‘ Peter Ramus of Vermandois, the 
Kings Professor, his Dialectica in two bookes. 
Not only Translated into English, but also 
digested into questions and answers for the 
mere facility of understanding. By R. F. 
[age] Gent. London.” [As a matter of fact, 
earlier editions had also used “ questions and 
answers.” 

1657. “‘’The Logicians School-Master: or, A 
Comment upon Ramus Logick. By Mr. Alex- 
ander Richardson,l sometime of (ueenes 
Colledge in Cambridge . . . London.” 

1672. ‘The Dialectica of Ramus’ . 
bridge. 

These books vary somewhat in the number 
of details included and in the phraseology em- 
ployed. In spite of these divergent tenden- 
cies, a mere casual examination shows the 
different texts to be closely related in sub- 
stance. As in Milton, several of these texts 
begin with the question, What is logic ?—fol- 
lowed by the answer, Logic is the art of reas- 
oning well. Apparently much work remains 
to be done in order to determine exactly in 
what respects Milton’s work is like unto, 
different from, and superior to anetcedent 
books on Ramus and his system of logic. 
When such a study is completed, the investi- 
gator might also be able to tell us the date 
of composition of Milton’s Artis Logicae. 


II 


Milton’s Artis Logicae was published in 
London in 1672 by Spencer Hickman. (Can 
any reader supply additional information 
about other editions of Milton’s text?) 

One university professor writes to me that 


. - Cam- 


1 Concerning Alexander Richardson, the pre- 
face to his work tells us that “‘ though he was 
but Master of Arts, (and not Fellow) of Queens 
Colledge, yet did divers Graduates from sev- 
eral Colledges flock unto his Lectures .. .” 
We are also informed that this is the “ Second 
Impression ” of Richardson’s ‘‘ Commentary 
on Ramus Logick,” and that “there are many 
Copies in Manuscript still in being. . .” 
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he believes the MS. is in existence, but gives 
no reason to support his belief, for which I 
can find no particle of evidence. The keeper 
of MSS. at the British Museum does not 
know of any such MS. and it seems exceed- 
ingly unlikely that one exists. 

Lowndes (‘Bibliographer’s Manual,’ re- 
vised by Bohn, London, 1864, vol. iii, p. 1567) 
records editions of the Artis Logicae in 1660, 
1672, and 1673, without telling us where 
such editions are preserved. The Grolier 
Club ‘Catalogue of Original and Early 
Editions of English Writers ’ (1905, vol. ii) 
discredits the reference by Lowndes to an 
edition in 1670 since no trace of that edition 
could be located. Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton ’ 
(vol. vi, pp. 684-687) disallows the date 1670, 
and holds that 1672 is the true date of the 
first edition. The British Museum possesses 
only the 1672 edition, two copies. Christ’s 
College Library, Cambridge, owns five copies, 
which are listed in the Christ’s College 
Magazine (vol. xxxiii, Michaelmas term, 
1921, p. 6) in this manner: 

1672 

Artis Logicae Plenior Institutio, ad Petri 
Rami Methodum concinnata. Published b 
Spencer Hickman. London, 12°. [Wit 
Wordsworth’s signature. 

Four other copies, in three of them the por- 
trait missing. With one of the latter there 
is bound up a copy of the Dialectica of Ramus, 
of an edition published in Cambridge in this 
year. London, 12°. 

Various librarians write that their libraries 
“esc copies of the 1672 edition: University 

ibrary, Cambridge, two copies; Harvard, 
two copies; and Bodleian, Cornell, Henry E. 
Huntington, and Yale, one copy each. The 
two copies in the Museum are distinguished 
by a simple misplacement in binding of a 
leaf in the preface of one copy. In describ- 
ing the book, the Museum catalogue notes 
223 pages. A careful examination of both 
copies, however, indicates that this number 
is incorrect, since the number (223) which 
appears on the last page of both copies is 
clearly a printer’s error for 228, as the cor- 
rect pagination of the preceding pages will 
testify.2 Following the title-page of the 
1672 edition, there are seven leaves which 
hold twelve pages of printed matter. Masson 
describes this edition as having 235 pages, 
and he might have arrived at the number 
235 by considering ‘‘ 223”’ plus 12. 


2A neat correction indicates that the mis- 
take in numbering p. 228 as 223 was detected 
by some former possessor of William Words- 
worth’s copy. 


Concerning a 1673 edition, Masson states 
that it has been customary to speak of a 
‘* second edition,’’ but that he suspects there 
was only ‘‘ a newly dated title-page for the 
unsold copies of 1672.’’ The 1673 copy in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was published 
‘by S. H. Prostant for R. Boulter ’’ and 
not by Spencer Hickman who published the 
1672 edition. Nevertheless, the text is actu- 
ally the same as that of 1672, with a new 
title-page supplied. 

It seems that Milton’s Artis Logicae has 
not yet been published in English ; but volume 
eleven of the Columbia Milton—to appear 
later in 1933 from the presses at Oxford and 
Columbia Universities—will give a modern 
translation by Professor Allan Gilbert of 
Duke University. It is hoped that Profes- 
sor G. P. Krapp, who will edit the Latin 
text for the same volume, will give us full 
information concerning all editions of Mil- 
ton’s text. 

JoHn Waker McCarty, Jr. 


THE origin of the description ‘‘ Member 
of Parliament’’ has ‘been discussed by 
learned historians, particularly with refer- 
ence to its modern appropriation to members 
of the lower. house (vide English Historical 
Review, 1893 and 1898). I cannot, however, 
discover that anyone has troubled to find out 
when the merciful abbreviation ‘‘ M.P.’’ came 
into use. If the problem has occurred to 
anyone, he has probably put it aside as 
trouble that would be ill-bestowed. It cer- 
tainly would not be worth while to embark 
upon a search of early eighteenth-century 
letter-books, journals, and newspapers. But 
anybody engaged in some larger search over 
that period may have noted early instances 
of the usage. The following notes are based 
on such an examination of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1731 to 1750 and 1773 to 1780). 
The eighteenth was, in political matters, 
a century of initials. Long before that time 


3 There were editions of the Latin text after 
1673. For examples, see: ‘A Complete Col- 
lection of the Historical, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of John Milton,’ both Eng- 
lish and Latin, Amsterdam, 1698. —(Logicae 
appears at pp. 239f of the last part of the col- 
lection—which is devoted to the Latin prose 
works.) and ‘The Prose Works of John Mil- 
ton” with a life of the author, interspersed 
with translations and critical remarks. _ by 
Charles Symmons, in seven volumes. London. 
1806. (Logicae is in vol. vi, pp. 195ff.) 
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initials had been in common use for degrees ary aberration from which a repentant editor 
in theology, arts, medicine, and law; so that | rescued his pages. However that may be, I 
we might fairly expect ‘‘M.P.” to appear believe ‘‘ M.P.’’ was common form before 
even earlier than it seems to have done. | 1800; it certainly was neither invented nor 

In parliamentary reports, “ D.,’’ ‘‘ V.,’’ | popularised by Byron’s “ All hail M.P.”’ in 
“L.,” and so forth stood for ‘‘ Duke,’’ | ‘Bards and Reviewers’ (I. 293). I hope 
“ Viscount,”” and ‘‘ Lord,’’ whilst the first | that some of your correspondents may be able 
and last letters were the sole, but sufficient, to send other dated examples from other 
clue to the titles of peers or the names of | sources which will confirm the above quota- 
commoners. Other abbreviations such as | tions or precede them. 


‘‘His R.H.,’’ ‘““H. of Peers,’’ J. V. KuiTTOo. 
“H. of C.,’’ ‘S(outh) S(ea) House,’’ and | 

so forth, were scattered broadcast in the | THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
news columns. Sometimes there was a trifle | 

of indiscretion about them. It is possible | CENTENARY, 1933. 


that the recently deceased ‘‘ Rev. Bryan | ; ; 
Faucet, AM. and ASS.” would not have ag yen omy never been to these islands, 
approved this method of indicating that he ave, for many years past, kept up 


an interest in them. 
In March, 1882, | entered a firm of ship 


pe and insurance brokers and forwarding agents, 
of Leadenhall Street, London, with whom 
he shire gat I remained for twelve months, and then 
the shire ’’ and burgess,’’ or the ordinary | or 1 offi 
“member of parliament and representa- 
eee eee brent P in the branch there. I remained in Liver- 
tive in Parliament. Within a very few | 40) until th tamn of 1000 
years these are commonly shortened to ‘‘mem- I For th a, he th 1 
ber of Parl. for...’ and then to ‘‘ member 
f > Phen in 173 ner stayed on with me, and then went to 
737 (pp. 450-451) the London office, and, I understood, went 
three examples of “* M. of P.”” Like all such | out again to the Falkland Islands, to see the 
initials, they were clearly an attempt to avoid | possibilities of more trade. He had, before 
wearisome repetition and to save space. But | 1882, been living at Port Stanley ; Punta 
this convenient economy was stamped on by Arenas, the port of Tierra del Fuego ; and 
somebody, a shocked and indignant sub- | other places on the Patagonian and Argen- 
scriber or a testy editor, for thereafter the | tine sea-board, in order to ascertain the 
magazine reverted to its old custom. market for wool, and various other things, 
About a decade later (1749) the cumber- including mutton. Punta Arenas was, and 
some “ in the commission of the peace’’ gave | | suppose still is, the place where S. 
way to ““ Justice of the Peace,’’ ‘‘ Just. of | American liners call to trans-ship to the 
P..” and “J. of P.’’ It was a year pro- Falklands and other places. 
lifie of such things; amongst which may be My friend told me that Port Stanley, 
mentioned “* Mess. Wesleys,’”’ ‘‘ The Crown | when he went there, before 1882, was an un- 
m. of w.,’’ for one of H.M. ships; and a | pleasant place to live in; and that there was 
curious example, “ The King h.b. pleased to | only one real tree on the island. He may 
appoint.”” Meanwhile, ‘‘ Member for... | have pulled my leg.” 
and ‘‘ Member of Parliament ’’ remained the The London firm—in which I was not a 
normal form, and I have not come across any | partner—was one of the first to see the pos- 
abbreviation for them before 1780. Then | sibility of trade in wool and mutton, and 
came quite a spate of ““M.P. for. ..”’ and | before 1882 had sent out to the Falklands, 
in 1781 (pp. 94, 541, 594) the earliest exam- | on one or more voyages, a small steamer, 
ples Ihave observed of our current usage, e.g. | whose commander was Capt. Patmore—a son 
“Geo. Gipps, esq., M.P.,’’ without any con- | of the poet. 
stituency being named. The full description I have, at the present time, in the entrance- 
persisted all the time, so that on a single | hall of my house, the fine brass-cased baro- 
page (243) we may see ‘‘ representative for | meter upon which he relied in his voyages; 
.. +.’ “late member for. . .”’ and ‘‘ M.P. | so that every time I note the weather, I must 
for... .2? be in some way brought back to thoughts 
I have not pursued the matter beyond | of the Falklands. This same barometer 
1781. This may have been another tempor- | served me when in Switzerland, for calculat- 
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ing heights. 

Sometime between 1884 and 1887, I sent 
to Port Stanley a barrel of beer, brewed by 
my brother especially for the purpose, at the 
Old Salop Brewery, which belongs to him; 
and, at that time, belonged to him 
and my late father. I do not remem- 
ber what became of the barrel after it 
left Liverpool in one of the large liners. It 
may be that the Punta Arenas dockers sam- 
pled all of it, or perhaps the Port Stanley 
people were total abstainers. No more beer 
was sent out, though the cask in question 
was said to have been the first one of any 
sort to go to the Falklands. 

About 1885-6, I was notified by the Lon- 
don office to expect a genuine shepherd and 
his dog (they would be first of their kind to 
be sent to Port Stanley). One morning 
accordingly the Highland shepherd, and his 
splendid and intelligent collie, arrived. 
Though I had lived in Southern Scotland, 
and visited as far north as Aberdeen, I found 
the shepherd—who wore a heavy plaid and 
carried a ‘‘shepherd’s crook ’’—very diffi- 
cult to understand. I seem to remember, 
however, that he knew the word “ whisky,” 
paver as we pronounce it. His passage 

aving been arranged in London, I had not 
much to do except see that he went on board 
in plenty of time. As far as I can remember 
—after nearly fifty years—I had to do with 
some other men and dogs en route to the 
Falklands. I believe that my old London 
principals split up their business into two 
separate firms, and one, if not the two, still 
carry on with the old trade to Port Stanley , 
but I am not certain. 

One of the last things I did, I think in 
1886-7, concerned with the Falklands, was 
to meet in a Liverpool dock (I think one by 
St. Nicholas’s church) the first steamer 
(small but well-arranged, as things were 
then) which was to go out to some port to 
be the steamer for the use of the Bishop of 
the Falkland Islands. I had certain in- 
structions which I carried out, and I saw 
the vessel start on its long voyage. I believe 
a new steamer was provided lately; but I do 
not know if this was the second or the third. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


LL SAINTS’, FULHAM, CHURCH- 
YARD.—The Highway Authority is 
seeking powers to remove human remains, 
gravestones, and monuments from the por- 
tion of this churchyard next to Putney 
Bridge Approach, to enable the road to be 


widened. It is proposed to remove the 
human remains to North Sheen Cemetery, 
and to place the memorials in another part 
of All Saints’ churchyard, or elsewhere. ‘The 
usual statutory notice to relatives of de- 
ceased persons there buried has been pub- 
lished under date of 8 Feb., but the legal 
period of three months must elapse ‘ before 
removing or changing the position of any 
tombstone or monument’? (6 Edward VII, 
Ch. 25). Descendants living in distant 
parts of the world have therefore barely time 
to assert their right at Common Law to stay 
by legal process the proposed interference 
with family graves. On the memorials to be 
moved the following inscriptions are legible, 
but others are defaced : 

Mary Elizabeth Cieassy, d. 1852. 
10 months. 

Louisa Batsrorp, d. 1866. Aged 79 years. 

Edward Cueassy, d. 1875. Aged 75 years. 

Elizabeth CLEasBy, widow of Edward, d. 
1900. Aged 82 years. 

Henry Vincent Curaspy, d. 1922. Aged 
70 years. Son of the above. Died at Matlock. 


Aged 


Maria Cotton, d. 1727. Aged 63 years. 
Also three sons and one daughter. 

Mr. John Favrkner, of this parish, and 
great-grandchildren of above who died in 
their infancy. 

Also Henry James Faurtkner, d. 1801. 
Aged 8 months. 

Elizabeth Charlotte, d. 1801. 

Frances, wife of Thomas Favutkner, d. 
1820. Aged 40 years. 

Also John FauLtkNneR, husband of above 


Elizabeth Charlotte FautkKner, d. 1830, 
aged 83 years. 
Frances wife of Thomas 


Hinchliff, citizen and mercer of London, 
only daughter of Revd. Mauham Bripcés, 
| Chancellor of Cathedral Church of Wales, 
of family of in Co. Hereford. 
D. 1717. Aged 40 years. 

Also Mr. Thomas Hincuttrr, husband of 
above Frances, d. 1762. Aged 69 years. 


Elizabeth Laneparr, d. 1759. Aged 78 
years. 

Mary Eustace, d. 1765. Aged 69 years. 

Margaret Newney, d. 1783. Aged 71 
years. 

Peter Newney, husband of above, d. 1784. 
Aged 72 years. 


. (illegible). 
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Alexander MunpELL, of Great George 
Street, Westminster, d. 1837, aged 69 years. 
Buried in Broadway, Westminster. 

Susanna Munpett, d. 1846. Aged 68 
years. Buried here. 


Sarah, wife of Colonel Thomas W. Raven- 
sHaw, d. 1878. Aged 89 years. 

John Goldsborough RaveNnsHaw, 4d. 1840. 
Aged 63 years. 

Hannah, his wife, d. 1862. Aged 78 years. 


Thomas William RavensHaw, eldest son of 
John Goldsborough RavensHaw, and of 
Elizabeth, only daughter of William 
Wirners, d. 1842. Aged 66 years. 

William Wiruers, soldier, d. 1720 (?). 
Aged 70 years. ae 

Wittiam WITHERS (Armigeri), d. 1768. 
Aged 52 years. 


Marian Simpson, d. 1854. Aged 36 years. 

Florence Mary, infant, d. 1854. Aged 17 
days, 

G. W. Wricur. 


IDGIN ENGLISH. — According to the 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ and Yule and 
Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ ‘this expression 
had its origin in a corruption of the word 
“ business,’ and this rather far-fetched ex- 
planation does not appear to have been ques- 
tioned by any authority which I have consul- 
ted. On the other hand, the following deri- 
vation, in my opinion, is much more likely 
to be correct :— 


It is generally accepted that the expression 
originated in China to denote the jargon of 
broken English used as a medium of_speech 
in the early days of relations between English 
and Chinese, and it is curious how it still 
persists in the far East to this day, other 
foreigners also having in the meantime been 
compelled to adopt it, much to their disgust. 
The purpose of the first English arrivals (sent 
by the Hon. East India Company) was to 
open up trade with China, and Peking, being 
the seat of government, was no doubt the chief, 
if not the only, city of importance visited by 
them in the course of negotiations. Now, 
“Peking” is an English corruption of the 
Chinese name “ P’ei hing,” (meaning 
“Northern Capital,” and pronounced, as near 
as possible “ Pay Jing,” so that it is but 
natural to infer that “ Pay Jing” English 
soon became known as “ Pigeon” English 
amongst those early English adventurers, 
whose ears were not attuned to the niceties of 
pronunciation and tone possessed by the 


Mandarin Dialect. 
H. R. E. Rupxrn. 
Major. 
[This was discussed at 10 S. v, 46, 90, 116.] 


Readers’ Queries. 


YOUNG PRETENDER FAN.—I shall 
be very much obliged if anyone can in- 
form me of the history of the fan described 
below or tell me of the existence of a similar 
one. The fan has been submitted to the 
authorities at the British Museum and the. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and they all 
pronounce it to be indubitably genuine; it 
must have belonged to, or have been made. 
for, the Young Pretender. They did not 
know of the existence of any similar fan, and 
suggested that enquiries should be made 
through ‘N. and Q.’ I was told that the 
fan should have been shown in the Jacobite 
Exhibition held in London a few years ago. 
Its history is unknown; it has been in my 
possession for many years. The fan is prob- 
ably of French make. 

The handles and staves are of ivory; the 
body of parchment; length, 11}ins. ; breadth, 
2lins. 

The ivory handles are carved very deli-~ 
cately. On the right handle — from above. 
downwards—are: royal crown; rose-branch 
with flower, birds and leaves; Irish harp; 
oak-leaves and acorns; the ever-open eye. 
On the left handle (crown missing) :—thistle 
with leaves; sword of state and sceptre of 
state with dove—crossed; rose, birds and 
leaves; anchor. 

The body, of parchment, is hand-painted 
in water-colours. In the centre, above, in a 
gilded frame supported on each side by two 
cherubs (the one on the left wrapped in a 
blue cloak and the one on the right in a 
crimson one) is a portrait of the Young Pre- 
tender, dressed in a bluish purple coat edged 
with gold braid, a yellow embroidered waist- 
coat, a lace ruff, and wearing the blue rib- 
bon of the Order of the Garter, and a cloak 
of crimson bordered with ermine. 

Below, in the centre, is England crudely 
represented with houses and cottages, trees 
and rivers, in the midst of which stands 
Britannia, offering the Young Pretender 
the crown. Ireland is on the left, with a 
female figure seated on a barrel, resting her 
right arm on the Irish harp and, as she 
looks at the Young Pretender, holding out 
to him a palm-leaf in her left hand. On 
the right is Scotland, in the centre 
of which a woman is represented sitting on 
a crag, looking at the Pretender, with a 
tartan cloak wrapped round her. A large 
thistle is at her feet. In the landscape of 
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Scotland all the buildings are rugged castles, 
and all the trees are firs. 

England is separated from Ireland by sea, 
and the most interesting point about the 
fan is that, at the top, England is separated 
from Scotland by an estuary, in which are 
islands, a frigate and a small boat putting 
off to shore with several people in it. 

It is inconceivable that such a fan could 
have been painted after the 1745 landing, 
which ended in complete disaster to the 
Stuart cause and aspirations; and so this fan 
must depict an anticipated landing of the 
Young Pretender with his followers in Scot- 
land. 

The miniature of Charles Edward Stuart 
is either by, or after an engraving by, Sir 
Richard Strange, who published in Paris an 
engraved portrait identical with this minia- 
ture. It was suggested by one of the Museum 
authorities that the miniature itself may 
have been painted by Sir Richard Strange, 
since it appears to be of much finer work- 
manship than the rest of the painting. 

On the reverse side of the fan is depicted 


the entrance to St. James’s Palace, and upon | 
it a greenish blue scroll held at one end in | 
the beak of a flying dove; on this is written | 


““My house shall be called the House of 
Prayer.”’ 

L. 
East Cliff, Shanklin. 


CRITIC OF COWPER.—I wonder if any 

of your readers can give me the name of 
the reviewer who is designated by William 
Cowper in the following instance. 

In vol. xv. (Jan.-April, 1793) of Thomas 
Christie’s Analytical Review, there appeared 
a criticism of Cowper’s translation of Homer 
(p. 1, signature: Z.Z.’’) 

In a letter to Samuel Rose dated Feb. 17, 
1793 (see Thomas Wright, ‘ The Correspond- 
ence of William Cowper,’ vol. iv., p. 368) 
Cowper writes : 

My dear friend—I have read the critique of 
my work in the Analytical Review, and am 


happy to have fallen into the hands of a critic, | ,. : : s 
PP’ _ lished in Doncaster in 1841, entitled ‘Reci- 


rigorous enough indeed, but a scholar, and 
a man of sense, and who does not deliberately 
intend me mischief .. In the affair of Outis, I 
shall throw him flat on his back by an unan- 
swerable argument, with which I am_furn- 
ished by Mrs. Unwin. So much for hyper- 
criticism, which has run away with all my 
paper. This critic, by the way, is ——; I 
know him by infallible indications. aie a 


Who is the critic indicated by the blank 


in the letter? 
DENN. 


DYCHE.”’—Amongst the interrogatories 

administered to witnesses at Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, on May 19, 1714, in a case con- 
cerning boundaries and former fishing rights 
on and adjoining Martin Mere, then lately 
drained, are two in which it is asked whether 
certain persons did set “‘ nets, pyches, or 
other engines to catch fish ’’ in the said mere, 
and another enquiring ‘‘how far to the north- 
ward the pyches, lines, and other engines for 
taking fish were usually laid.’’ In the wit- 
nesses’ depositions there is frequent mention 
of the setting of ‘‘ nets, pyches, and other 
engines to catch fish,’’ and in one case the 
servants of a landowner are stated to have 
taken from a certain man who was fishing 
in the mere, ‘‘ an engine, net, or piche for 
catching fish.”” The expression “nets, 
piches, and other necessary tackle for taking 
fish ’’’ is also used. 

What were pyches? The word “ pyche” 
(spelt also ‘‘ piche,’’ and ‘‘ pitche ’’) is not 
in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ There 
is a word Paise’’ (‘‘ payse,”’ ‘‘ payze”’), 
but the meaning attached to it as a substan- 
tive seems to preclude its connection with 
pyche’’ as noted above. 

F. H. 


ORTON.—Is anything known of the des- 
cendants of Anthony or George Norton, 
sons of Thomas Norton, whose father, 
Thomas Norton, was attainted and executed 
at Tyburn in 1570? Or of Michael Norton, 
a London merchant, aged about thirty-three 
in 1665? All these are to be found in the 
pedigree of Lord Grantley. 

There is some reason for believing that 
Ralph Norton (1666-1750), who was Mayor 
of Rye in 1716, was descended from one of 
them, and I should be grateful for any in- 
formation which would help me to clear this 


up. 
CyriL H. Norton. 
Bedminster Vicarage, Bristol, 3. 


A DONCASTER AUTHOR.—Can anyone 
say who was the author of a book pub- 


tations in Rhyme or Leisure Moments Be- 
guiled,’ by ‘‘ A Doncastrian.’’ A second 
series was apparently issued in the same 
year. It has been suggested that it was a 
Rev. J. Loxley. Is anything known of him? 


T. Cann F.S.A. 


ORSE-BRASSES. — Can anyone tell me 
when horse-brasses or amulets were first 
used in this country ; and whether any of an 
earlier date than the nineteenth century are 
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extant in museums or elsewhere? Is there 


any literature on the subject? 


Gerarp W. Bancks. 

Hartley Rectory, Longfield. 

(Our correspondent will find some notes on 
the literature of this subject in ‘N. and Q.’ 
for June 10 and June 17, 1922. In our num- 
ber for March 1, 1930, G. H. W. quotes, from 
‘Magic in Modern London’ by Edward Lovett 
—an article entitled ‘The Lore of the London 
Cart Horse.’] 


ALTBY OF EAST  BRIDGFORD, 

NOTTS.—The notice of Mr. Du Boulay 
Hill’s book on this parish at clxiii. 467 leads 
me to ask if anything is known of a Richard 
Maltby who married Mary Ward at St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham, 15 March, 1700; both 
being of East Bridgeford. 

Is it possible he is the Richard Maltby 
who died at Hoveringham, 1732, where his 
wife Mary died in 1728? 

D. M. V. 


ADY BRADSHAIGH, RICHARDSON’S 
CORRESPONDENT. — Information is 
desired about Lady Bradshaigh, who, under 
the nom de plume of ‘* Mrs. Belfour,’’ car- 
ried on a somewhat lengthy correspondence 
with Samuel Richardson relative to the end- 
ing of ‘‘Clarissa.’’ She proved to be a Lady 
Bradshaigh of Haigh, near Wigan, in Lan- 
cashire, although her letters purported to 
have been sent from Exeter, which was ap- 
parently blind. 
What was her maiden name, and which of 
the Bradshaighs was her husband ? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


EFERENCES DESIRED.—1. “ Genius is a 

(? kind of) promontory jutting out into the 
Infinite.” I believe, by Victor Hugo, but 
where? 

2. “Nothing is so (more) stifling as (than) 
perpetual (complete) symmetry.” Also faintly 
connected with Hugo, or at any rate, a 
French original. 

3. “He has got his discharge, by God.” IT 
suspected Dickens, but cannot find it. 

4. “Jerusalem is ours. Id deus vult.” The 
line rhymes to “catapult” and TI fancy is 
from a parody of University Prize poems. 

5. “Oh an ’orrible tale I have to tell 

For oh it is such a norrible tale 

? A music-hall song of the ’seventies? I faintly 
connect it with the comedian J. L. Toole. 

Complete references to any of the above would 

very welcome. 


(clxiv. 38, 84, 122). 


SOME Cheshire evidence supports the bridge 

theory. The Hockenhull Platts, mentioned 
by Mr. Boyp, are a succession of, I think, 
three pack-horse bridges, in a lane leading 
over the River Gowy and its marshes. They 
have stone parapets, and high arches, and 
are very narrow, with cobbled footway. Often 
called ‘“‘ the Roman bridges.’’ Ten shillings 
was left in 1539 by Ralph Rogers of Chester, 
for ‘‘ the mending of the bridge of Hocken- 
hull Platt’? (Cheshire Sheaf, III, vol. 
xviii. p. 99). Webb, writing about 1621, re- 
fers to 

Hockenhall Plot, a place well known, being 
the passage over our said water, in our great 
London roadway to Chester, wanting nothing 
but a bridge for carts to pass that way when 
the river riseth. (Ormerod, ed. Helsby, ii. 8). 

A reference to Hocknel ‘‘ plate ’’ occurs in 
1658. (Cheshire Sheaf, III, vol. xix. p. 85). 

“ Platt Bridge,’’ over the Weaver, occurs. 
in a list of Cheshire bridges of 1621, and 
also ‘‘a horse bridge at Brereton and the 
platt near the same.’’ (op. cit., vol. xxi., 
pp. 61 and 66). 

In the assault on Nantwich by the Royal- 
ists in 1644, they made “a platt ... for 
theire passage over the reever’’ near Beam 
Bridge, then partly destroyed, but ‘the 
ryver was reesed soe heighe that theire platt 
was carryed downe and they by noe meanes 
cold passe the reever.’’ (Hall, ‘ Nantwich,’ 


p. 165 
R. S. B. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BADGE: THREE 
SICKLES (clxiii. 457; clxiv. 11, 49).— 
I think I can solve the question asked at the 
second reference, where the correspondent 
wonders ‘‘ what the significance of the three 
intertwined sickles which appear on the front 
cover and also on the title-page of a little 
book, ‘ A Corner of the North,’ published 
1909 may be.’’ 

The writer of it was my father, and I did 
most of the illustrations of the book for him, 
and the design of the three sickles. As Mr. 
H. Askew has noticed, my father was very 
much interested in the subject of reaping, and 
in ‘‘ teethed hewks,’’ and wanted a design 
introducing sickles. He also liked that form 
of design; but I really worked it out from 
the monogram of a friend whose initials 
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were C.C.C. I am afraid there was not much 
‘* significance ’’ about it; it was more or less 
a symbol of the nature of the book, treating 
as this does so much of agricultural labour. 

The fact of the Hastings family badge 
being a sickle is new to me (possibly my 
father knew it, though I do not remember his 
mentioning it). But it is a curious coinci- 
dence that his Christian name was derived 
from the Hastings family. I feel quite sure, 
though, that this had nothing whatever to do 
with his choice of the design. 

H. W. NEVILLE. 

Stow School. 

FAMILY SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9, 52, 87).— 

Marvin’s ‘Genealogical Directory,’ 
(Boston, 1931) contains practically a com- 
plete list of the family associations in 
America, with the names and addresses of 
their secretaries, 

Most of these associations are organized 
for the purpose of bringing together in an 
annual meeting kinsmen, or the living des- 
cendants of a given individual. For in- 
stance, the writer knows of two different Hun- 
gerford associations, one in Ohio, the other 
in Minnesota and northern Iowa. The 
membership of each is made up of descend- 
ants of the pioneer settlers of the name in 
the respective regions. 

Many of the associations, such as the 
Wing Family Association, publish a monthly 
or quarterly or annual periodical, devoted 
mainly to genealogical discoveries of interest 
to the family. The name of the Wing Fam- 
ily Association’s publication is the Owl. 
The Eaton Family Association publishes the 
Etonian. 

As in most societies where the membership 
is based on descent, the organization and 
number of officers is likely to be large. This 
is done to satisfy the ego of as many as 
possible of the members each year! Actu- 
ally the work falls upon the secretary or the 
editor of the magazine. 

These family associations have a value, 
and that value lies chiefly in their attempt 
to preserve family records. 

GILBERT H. Doane, 

The University of Nebraska, Librarian. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 


OUSE-MARKS (elxiii. 243, 262, 301, 322, 
335; clxiv. 12). The following may be 


useful to those interested in this topic. 

In his book called ‘ The Evil Eye,’ Frank 
F. Elsworthy suggests that house-marks orig- 
inated as devices to frustrate occult influ- 
ences; but this seems to be rather far- 
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fetched, in this country at any rate. 

An article on ‘‘ Cottage tablets,’’ by L. G. 
Warrington Hogg, illustrated, appeared in 
the Studio, about 1892. 

Cottage tablets at Tintern and other places 
on the Welsh border are described and illus- 
trated in C. G. Harper’s ‘ Marches of Wales.’ 

Other articles are ‘Cottage tablets,’ by 
John Sayce Parr, in Architecture, Novem- 
ber, 1896; and ‘ Love in a Cottage,’ by C. §, 
Harper, Home Magazine, November, 1920. 

The St. James’s Budget, Jan. 20, 1894, 
has a description, with two illustrations, of 
a house at 4, Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, 
(since demolished). This had two cut-brick 
tablets, one a street tablet, ‘‘ Baynes Street, 
1737,’’ and the other above, disclosing the 
arms of the Tylers’ Company and the motto 
In God is all our trust, together with the date 
1737 and the initials “1.1.1.P.”’ 


VALENTINE DE WILDE PowELL. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRIS- 

TIAN NAME (celxiii. passim; clxiv. 
69).—See Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. 
lii., September, 1889, p. 61, for the follow- 
ing: 

In noting Robert III’s change of name at 
his accession, Sir Walter Scott writes (‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ ch. x.):—‘ We mention this, 
to account for the existence of two brothers of 
the same Christian name in one family, which 
was not certainly a usual occurrence more 
than at the present day.’ In my holiday 
rambles through the Highlands of recent years, 
[ have found this giving of the same name 
to two members of one family in Caithness, 
Sutherland and Inverness. One family in the 
last county had two Mary Anns and two Johns. 
The sons, to distinguish them, were called 
“John” and “Johnny.” The reason given 
for these duplicates was the necessity of nam- 
ing a child after each of its grandparents, and 
as both of these happened to have the same 
Christian name, the only. way of bestowing the 
honour and getting out of the difficulty was by 
having the double set. The matter is perhaps 
worth noting. 

W. J. Calder Ross. 


L. E. O’H. 


(elxiv. 43, 82, 213; 

s.v. ‘Custos Rotulorum ’).—The rules 
of the card game, into which ‘“ Hi-Cocka- 
lorum ”’ enters, are to be found in ‘ Drawing 
Room Amusements,’ Hoffmann, 1879, p. 108, 
under ‘ Snip snap snorum ’—not to be con- 
fused with the juvenile game of “Snap.” 
It could be played by any number, but six 
or seven is best. The elder hand leads off, 
saying ‘“snip’’; anyone holding the next 
highest says ‘‘snap’’; the player holding 
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the next says ‘“‘ Hi-cockalorum’’; if any 

holds yet another in sequence, he plays it, 

and says “ jig,’? which constitutes a stop. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


Sir ALFRED WELBY may read all about 
Hi-cockalorum (sic) on pp. 179 sqq. of ‘Cards 
and Card Tricks,’ by H. E. Heather, pub- 
lished by ‘‘ The Bazaar Office,” 32, Welling- 
ton Street, London (no date), with pages of 
fascinating illustrations and apparently very 
intricate rules. But it is not the name of a 
separate game: it is part of a card game 
called ‘‘ Snip-snap-snorem.’’ (The copy 
shown me looks like an early nineteenth cen- 


tury volume). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


}ALIBY -MALEBISSE (clxiii. 7, 104, 

154; ‘ Maltby of Maltby and Muston,’ 
cxiii. passim; clxiv. 47). — Mrs. D. 
Mattpy VERRILL states that she has 
long sought for a record which would 
indicate why Maltby of Maltby is called 
of Muston. Among the original char- 
ters at Belvoir Castle, which were examined 
by John Pym Yeatman, the author of the 
‘History of the House of Arundel,’ is one 
bearing upon this query. It is dated temp. 
Stephen. The charter is by Robert le Butler 
granting land in Muston to 

Isond his daughter, which he had of William 
de Colville, to which William le Butler, 
Robert and Geoffry his brothers are witnesses, 
which is sealed with a coat, on which are 
something like three lozenges, in- 
tended for the three Cups of the Botelers. 
This is accompanied by a grant from Isonde le 
Butler of her land in Musten, to Roger de 
Colville. This family are evidently identical 
with the Pincernas of Eyton. (See pp. 125, 
181, ‘ Arundel ’). 

The Butlers were also of the family of Wil- 
liam Albini of Dol, Pincerna Regis (Henry I) 
who founded the Priory of Wymondham, 
1136. He was the father of William Albini, 
Ist Earl of Arundel (jure uxoris), temp. 
Stephen. A branch of these Albinis held the 
office of Butler to the Earls of Chester and 
were related to the Hervey Fitz Walters, or 
Glanville, Barons of Amounderness, Lancs, 
from whom descend the Butlers of Ireland, 
who were a branch of the Butlers, Lords of 
Warrington, Lanes. (‘ Annals of the Lords 
of Warrington,’ Part I. Chetham Soc. 
upcccLx11). There is also a charter at Bel- 
voir temp. 1107 by Robert de Ropley which is 
Witnessed among others by William de 
Albini, Roger, Robert and Ralph Fratres ej, 
Thomas fil Osborn, Osmundus de Chauveni, 
Richard de Merse ? Mattersey, and 


Helius de Albini, whom we idertify with 
Helie Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfred (De Albini) 
who had two daughters, Letitia (wife of (1) 
[ourdan Tessin, and (2) William de Serans) 
and Cicely, wife of Fulk de Préaux 
(‘ Arundel,’ p. 8). 

The confirmation of this charter is still at 
Belvoir. It is witnessed by Roger Bigod, the 
first witness, and Roger Muston and others. 
(‘ Arundel,’ 157). 

In the same paragraph, Mrs. Mattsy 
VERRILL refers to the family of Beckwith, in 
connection with Muston. ‘‘ Beckwith’’ is 
stated to have been adopted in lieu of the 
original Norman name of Malebisse. (Lower). 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
BE SIX CLERKS’ OFFICE (clxiii. 479). 
—The following is given in ‘ The Royal 
Kalendar, for the Year 1778,’ on p. 97, 
under the heading: “‘ High Court of Chan- 


cery. (Office in Chancery Lane).’’ 
Six Clerks. 
Samuel Reynardson, F.R.S., W. Mitford, 


Christ. Zincke, R. Woodford, Neh. Winter, 
William Sewell, Esqrs. 

In ‘ Rider’s British Merlin, for the year 

1824,’ p. 226, is the following: 
Law DepartMent 
Court or CHANCERY. 

After the above lines the names of the 

Lord High Chancellor, and other Officials, 
including clerks: ‘‘ Masters in Chancery, 
Office in Southampton buildings.” Then 
names of ten Masters, with their several 
‘Principal Clerks, & Copying Clerks,”’ 
which are followed by “‘ Crown Office’? and 
then: “ Six Clerks Office ’’ with 
Six Clerks, William L. Sewell, John Kipling, 
Walden H. Hanmer, Fr. Vesey, Edward V. 
Utterson, William Turton, esqrs. 
This, again, is followed by ‘‘ Sworn Clerks ”’ 
and the name of the one clerk in “‘ Mr. Sew- 
ell’s Division ’’ and the several clerks in the 
other five Divisions. 

As no address is given for the “Six 
Clerks ”’ office, may it not be presumed that 
it was in ‘‘ Southampton buildings’’? The 
next headings being ‘‘ Register Office. Re- 
port Office. Hanaper Office. Alienation 
Office; the last followed by ‘“ Dispensation 
Office,’’ ‘‘ Elm-Court, Temple.”’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


BIRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123).—I am 
indebted to Mr. A. E. Doran for cor- 
recting and enlarging my detail. I should 
explain that it is about fifty years since I 
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met Mr. R. Simms, at a public book auction, 
and he then wore no leather attachment for 
holding a pen. But in lieu of hands he had, 
if memory serves, a bright steel hook on each 
arm stump. Desiring to pay for his book 
purchases, I clearly recall seeing him hook 
a cheque-book from his pocket. He then sat 
on the floor, deftly removed shoe and sock, 
and wrote out the cheque with his right foot, 
with amazing celerity. 

Instead of a stone monument, how much 
better it would be for our present Government 


to make him a reasonable grant from the | 


Literary Pension Fund. 
Wo. JacGarp. 


()SSUARIES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139). 

I did not speak of ‘‘ a bricked-in ossu- 
ary in Rye Church ’’—but of a well-preserved 
red-brick detached building, restored on 
‘*Georgian ’’ lines, not in any church, but 
probably in a churchyard. I can see it even 
now in my mind’s eye, and I know it is some- 
where along the coast of Sussex or South 
Kent. I still think it may be at Rye, but 
experience has taught me not to trust my 
memory as I can trust my notes. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AY, HALE AND HALL FAMILIES 

(clxiii. 442).—Mr. McPixke gives Hale 

of London, 1717. Hale and Hales appear 

to be interchangeable. Under ‘ London and 
Middlesex ’ Mr. Moulton lists: 

1546. John Hales, gent., of London, mes- 
suage in Brodestrete. 

1571. John Hales, esquire, querent, mes- 
suage in Brodestreate, in parish of St. Peter 
le Poore. 

1573. John Hales, Esq., deceased. 

1587. John Hales, Esq., of Coventry, of 
a messuage in Broadstreat, St. Peter le 
poor. 

1583. Marriage settlement. Richard Hale 
of London, on marriage of his daughter 
Alice to Humphrey Walcott. 

There is also, 1583, a release by Stephen 


Hales of Coventry of his right in two houses | 


in Broad Street, London. 

Under ‘ Warwickshire’ there is a 1550 
Grant by John Hales, Esq., of the city of 
Coventry, and a William Hall, shearman, 
is mentioned. In 1573 appears a quitclaim 
by Bartholomew Hales, of Snitterfield, War- 
wick, to Thomas Docwra of Totteridge, Herts. 
(he is also mentioned in the above London 
records). 


Mr. McPrIke may care to know that the | 


name of John Small, draper, occurs in 1570 


on a lease, Bread Street, of Constance Ben- 
nett of St. John Street. 

The will of Elizabeth Maltby, London, 
1671, leaves her daughter Martha, leases in 
Fleet Street and King Street. She also men- 
tions: my sister Hales, cosens, Duffill, Man- 
ning and Hales. Wit. Ann Hales, brother 
Thomas Wadsworth, uncle Wadsworth, ete, 
(Possibly there is relationship to Elizabeth 
Maultbie, who married William Wadsworth 
at Rolleston-cum-Fiskerton, Notts, 1646). 

An Indenture, 1737, Surrey, has come to 
my attention, between Thomas Haley, Esq., 
_ of Chichester, Sussex, and Penelope, his 


| wife. 
D. M. V. 


NOVELS ABOUT GREAT CITIES (clxiy, 
9, 105).—For novels and stories about 
New York there is Arthur Bartlett Maurice, 
| ‘The New York of the Novelists’ (New 
York, 1917). For information regarding 
London in literature, Mr. Maurice suggests 
in_ his introduction, William H. Rideing, 
‘ Thackeray’s London ’; and on the same sub- 
ject Lewis Melville. There is also E, V. 
Lucas, ‘ A Wanderer in London’ (New York, 
1926). Of Paris and its novelists and liter- 
ary places Mr. Maurice suggests Ellis Mar- 
tin, ‘ The Stones of Paris ’ (New York, 1924). 
To that may be added KE. V. Lucas, ‘A 
Wanderer in Paris’ (New York, 1924). 
This information does not pretend to answer 

the writer’s question directly. 

F 


ENRY BLAKE FULLER, HIS PSEUD- 
ONYM (clxiii. 477; clxiv. 87). — In 
choosing ‘“‘ Harley R. Fulton as a pseud- 
onym, the author clearly had in mind a 
name sufficiently like his own to be sure to 
get to him at the General Post Office, where 

he may have been known. 

T. O. M. 


UNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiv. 

53, 87, 106). — Surely the following in- 
stance of Christian name-giving is without 
a parallel. 

Mr. Brome Jonson of Bridge House, lord 
of the manor of Wigborough and others, in 
South Petherton, Somerset, to give a name 
to his son and heir, reversed the letters of 
his own name and called him Emorb. The 
entry in the S. Petherton church register is 
as follows: 

1585/6 Ffeb. 2. Emorb filius et heres 
| Bromer Jonson, geni.’’ 
W. Locke Raprorp. 


Anyone in search of these would find the 


ae 
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Harleian Society’s transcripts of the Lon- 
don Church Registers a mine of information. 
I take two volumes from their shelf at ran- 
dom: St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and St. 
Martin Outwich; and extract the following 
from the baptismal entries only (ignoring the 
better known biblical names, and any second 
Christian name of later times for fear it may 
be a family name): 


Men. 

Melchisadecke. Epiphanus. 
Harmanus. Attwell. 
Castilion. Acton. 
Blase. Burrish. 
Albericus. Sqire. 
Camillo. Bybie. 
Fynes. Cleburne. 
Wolston. Littleton. 
Silvanus. Ogburn. 
Hilkiah. Duke. 
Carleton. Demirs. 
Boulstrod. Lester. 
Bigley. Gamaliel. 
Biglay. Onslow. 
Mattus. Wheatley. 
Gowen. Maynaid. 
Spurstow(e). Heneartey. 
Harman. Jukes. 
Abia. Charnock. 
Walsingham. Elhanan. 
Sablan. Becket. 
Merridia. Hothershill. 
Dositheus. Wargent. 
Tyder. Croswel. 

aselden. Melmoth. 
Norbury. Walpole. 
Sigismon. Beeston. 
Farding. Ingham. 
Eldridge. Argent. 
Sussex, 

Women. 

Myrabell. Fitton. 
Thamar. Pleasant. 
Paska (Pascha). Flower. 
Chrisogon. Essex. 
Jaell. Sophronia. 
Underhill. Mirianna. 

aster. Emala. 
Marthanna. Veiney. 
Sabina. Bethia. 
Gaffragene. ? 
Ferris. Pompey. 
Olympia. Reperta. 


The former Register also contains the entry 
“Job Rakt out of the Asshes’’; and there 
is the famous Dr. Nicholas Barebone (the 
son of ‘‘ Praise-God ’’ Barebone) who is said 
to have been christened ‘‘ If-Jesus- 
Christ-had-not-died-for-thee-thoushadst-been- 
damned-Barbone.”’ 

H. Hersert Rosrnson. 


In The Times of Aug. 6, 1929, the Rev. 
Walter Crick, writing from Hartfield, East- 
bourne, quotes the parish registers of Staple- 


hurst, Kent, for the curious baptismal name 
““Creatura Christi,’’ or ‘‘ Creature.’ It 
was given, Mr. Crick says, to infants who, 
in cases of emergency, were baptized by a 
midwife. Thus he quotes: 1547, ‘‘ ther was 
baptized by the midwyffe and so buryed the 
childe of Thoms. Goldham called Creature ”’ ; 
and from 1579 the entry: ‘‘ Marryed John 
Haffynden and Creature Cheseman, yong 
folke.’’ 
H. 


TIMBRELL FAMILY (clxiv. 117). — A 
Rev. William Frederick John Timbrel 
raduated at Oxford, B.A. 1892; M.A. 1895. 
e was curate of Buckingham 1892-5; curate 
West Kirby, Cheshire, 1895-1900; St. Mar- 
garet, Anfield, Liverpool, 1901-7; Vicar of 
Stoak, Cheshire, 1907-12; District Organiz- 
ing Secretary for the Melanesian Mission 
1909-12; curate of Hawarden 1912-6; curate 
of S. Oswald, Chester, 1917-9; rector of Cod- 
dington, Cheshire, 1919-31. Died in Novem- 
ber of that year. The present rector, the 
Rev. Bernard Norman Atkinson, might be 
able to put Mr. E. G. Geary in touch with 
his representatives. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


OLPHIN INN, DOLPHIN COURT, 
LUDGATE HILL (clxiv. 117). — In 
‘ Quaint Signs of Old Inns,’ it is stated that 
the Dolphin, Ludgate Hill, is a very old- 
established house, and in 1513 was described 
as “ A large Inn for the receipt of travel- 
lers and is called the Dolphin of such a 
signe.”” The landlady’s name was Margaret 
Gann. 


ALEXANDER ATKINSON (clxiv. 115).— 
He must give place to Sir Rowland Hill 
as the originator of the Parcel Post. As 
early as 1842, Hill had recommended its 
establishment, but his dismissal prevented 
immediate action. It was, however, much in 
his mind, and he brought it forward for 
official consideration many times, notably in 
1846, when, contemplating opposition by the 
railway companies, he suggested its partial 
introduction as a book post, and drew up 
an elaborate scheme for procuring their 
acquiescence to Post Office matters generally ; 
but this, like so many of his ideas, met with 
opposition. In 1858 (when Mr. Atkinson 
was but seventeen years old), the question 
of a Parcel Post was taken up by the Society 
of Arts at one of their meetings, and a re- 
port drawn up by a Mr. Chadwick, a friend 
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of Sir Rowland’s; but nothing came of it, 
until 1863, when he again stressed its desir- 
ability on the then Postmaster-General’s 
establishing a Pattern Post. Inland Parcel 
Post came into actual operation in 1883, 
through the energies of Professor Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-General, but the credit 
for the conception of the system must be- 
long to Sir Rowland Hill, whose scheme, 
which had been carefully worked out over 
forty years earlier (when Mr. Atkinson was 
in his cradle) was virtually adopted. 


H. Hersert Ropinson. 


LD BOOKS ON CARE OF PLANTS 


The Library. 


Tra 
Chappel. 
8s. 6d. 


Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. 
scribed and edited by Edwin 
(Cambridge University Press. 
net). 

(He more we learn about Pepys as a Naval 

official the more heartily we have to ad- 
mire him. ‘The letters before us, now the 
property of the National Maritime Museum, 
come from a folio volume which was sold by 
auction in 1931 after having been since the 


_writer’s day till then in the hands of the 


(clxiv. 65).—‘ The American Gardener’ | 
Cobbett, 1821) afterwards re-issued as ‘ The | 


nglish Gardener’ (1827 and 1838), the 
Botanical Magazine (Curtis, commencing 
1787) and ‘The Gardener’s Dictionary’ 
Miller, 1743) all contain sections dealing 


with plants as set out in your correspon- | } 
_ transcribed, warns the reader that the long- 


dent’s request. 
H. Hersert Ropinson. 


‘LEET OR FLEECE TAVERN, COVENT | 
GARDEN (clxiii. 479; clxiv. 32, 69).— , 


Pepys mentions the Fleece Tavern in 


his | 


Diary and records several visits there. It was | 


situated at the corner of York Street and 
Brydges Street (known later as Catherine 
Street). 

H. Hersert Rosrnson. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxiv. 101). — The 
author of the ‘Oxford Spy.’ was James 
Shergold Boone (1799-1859), v. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. v., p. 370. 
Joun Lovepay. 
Deddington. 


(elxiv. 118). 
2. “Lord let me die on my _ feet—upright 


Pepys-Cockerell family. A folio of 898 
pages, it contains about 940 letters, and of 
these forty-five are wholly and eleven partly 
written in shorthand. The shorthand is the 
same (often mistakenly referred to as a 
cipher) in which the Diary is written—the 
invention of Thomas Shelton. Mr. Chappell 
in his Introduction, while claiming that the 
shorthand letters are now for the first time 


hand originals may yet turn up. Those for 
three letters to Lord Sandwich are known to 
be in existence. 

The earliest letter here is dated 1664; the 
latest 1668, if we except one to Sir Leoline 
Jenkins at Nimeguen (included as an appen- 
dix because it contains a few words in a 
numerical cipher) which was written in 1676. 
They all, then; belong to the period of the 
Diary ; and both are and represent to us the 
work of a man in his early thirties. They 
have the freshness and the unwearied driv- 
ing power of youth ; otherwise like the Diary 
itself, they give the impression of an older 
man. The full grasp of complicated busi- 


/ ness which they show, the easy but yet seri- 
_ ous and resolute acceptance of responsibility, 
and a certain firmness and detachment in 


and boldly facing ” etc., was written by Miss | 


Sheila Kaye-Smith (See the Sussex County 


Magazine, vol. vii, No. 1, January, 1933, p. 49). PY : 
scious of understanding them better than 


3. ‘The Conscience and future Judgment.’ 
The author was the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, Rector 
of Wavertree, Liverpool, in the early ’nineties. 


the official courtesy towards correspondents 
denote a mature mind well accustomed to the 
problems it is dealing with, and also con- 


_ others do, and of possessing a good measure 


He afterwards became Bishop of Ely and later | 


Bishop of Truro. These verses are quoted by 
Dr. C. F. Aked, at one time the Minister of 
Pembroke Baptist Church, Liverpool, in a lec- 
ture on ‘ Eternal punishment” delivered on 
Oct. 25, 1891. Dr. Stubbs, Dr. Aked and 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong (unitarian minister 
in Liverpool) were joint Editors of the Liver- 
pool Pulpit of those days. The lines appeared 
originally in the Spectator. 


A. R. Cotes. 


of power to enforce its decisions. 

Here and there a sentence will hardly 
‘‘vead ’’; but in general the text is perfectly 
clear. Pepys’s style, though so remote from 
stiffness even where most officially proper. 1s 
admirably calculated for his purposes. The 
dullest recipient must at any rate read him 
with attention. He can write, too, with 
grace on a difficult subject, as where he sug- 
gests to Coventry that the best Surveyor 
General for the new surveyors of victualling 
ports to begin their work under would be 
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himself. He has a good case; he honestly 
confesses that he has an eye to the reward, 
but he conveys plainly enough that the better 
despatch of the King’s business is a _ yet 
stronger motive. Another pleasant example 
is the letter to Colonel Middleton, beginning 
correspondence with him as Commissioner for 
Portsmouth. The main topic of the letters 
is the work of supplying the fleet with 
equipment and stores. A few curious matters 
turn up. There is the proposal to use tobacco- 
stalks as wadding for guns—which was at 
first objected to on account of the smell, and 
later on approved, on the ground that the 
smell was healthy. There are 
passages about the business of procuring 
masts, the best of which is the letter of June, 
1665. ‘‘ Commissioner Pett in answer to his 
chargeing neglect in the board in the busi- 
ness of masts.’’ The letters to Deane—whom 
Pepys backed up, after his own fashion, as 
a designer of ships, and to whom he once 
signs himself ‘‘ Your sturdy friend ’’—are 
among those best worth having. In a letter 
of 1666 to Coventry we see Pepys dealing 
with a woman caught in the forbidden traffic 
with seamen’s tickets, and also getting the 
better of a shifty merchant over a contract 
for hemp. Mrs. Pepys appears once, as 
owner of her dog Baterton, and in company 
with a mysterious ‘‘Guyland’’ (Ghailan, 
Mr. Chappell suggests, from the name of the 
Moorish pretender at Tangier—and a mon- 
key); and Evelyn also once, in his character 
of special commissioner for the sick and 
wounded, Nothing is added here to our 
knowledge of the King and the Duke of York, 
though they are, of course, both often men- 
tioned. A delicate point of etiquette which 
arises in the first of these letters is referred 
to the King’s pleasure: Should Prince 
Rupert wear a standard. The ‘‘old ones’’ of 
the Board said 

that no admiral in their memory had ever 
done it, the standard implying the King’s be- 
Ing present at least, no higher signal of the 
King’s presence is provided than it. 

Charles decided that the Prince should 
carry the flag of union only, and that in the 
absence of the King or the Duke of York. 
Pepys’s activity in the matter is more than 
hinted at in the entry which Mr. Chappell 
quotes from the ‘ Naval Minutes.’ 

An introduction to each letter gives us 
briefly but sufficiently the facts needed for 
understanding it. A particularly good ex- 
ample tells about the women contractors, 
Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Pley, with whom Pepys 


interesting 


| had dealings; the latter does not appear in 
the Diary. 

The publication of these letters is certainly 
a most happy form of commemoration for 
the tercentenary of Pepys’s birth. 


Italy in the Making, 1815-1846. By G. F. 
H. Berkeley. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. net). 


FOR the last fifteen or sixteen years the 

world has been watching developments 
following a Revolution beside which the 
French Revolution, and much more the 
struggle which made the new Italy, seem small 
| and plain. But we may perhaps reverse 
Plato’s figure and alter its suggestion, and 
so remind ourselves that what is written in 
small letters is not therefore of smaller sig- 
nificance than what is written in large 
letters. The making of the Italian nation, 
it may plausibly be argued, will for ever 
be a finer achievement than either the out- 
come of the French Revolution or anything 
that can be brought into being by the meth- 
ods of Russia. No doubt—sunken, divided, 
hopeless as she appeared after 1815—Italy 
was not, in the things that matter most, 
really so unfortunate as might appear. It 
was an alien domination, not the tyranny 
of autocrat or class of one blood with her 
people, which she had to shake off. This 
meant an exaltation and unification of 
patriotism impossible for fighters opposed to 
their own countrymen. In the House of 
Savoy, again, the champions of liberty had 
the curiously happy leadership of a line 
which possessed an ancient and very honour- 
able tradition of sovereignty, so placed both 
politically and geographically as to be the 
natural head of the country, which yet came 
to its task without associations too close and 
hampering, involving old suspicions, preju- 
dices, remembrance of past grievances. 
Italy’s humble state was due to divisions, to 
out-of-date methods of government, to 
Austrian predominance ; but the rulers of the 
little states at this period seem to have been 
mild and kindly, and though several trage- 
dies and even instances of inhumanity darken 
the story, though there is plenty of excite- 
ment, bloodshed, mental and physical strug- 
gle, the Risorgimento was at least kept free 
from that violence of popular fury, that 
wild and sinister brutality which touches 
both the French and the Russian re-making 
of the nation with a sort of devilishness. 
The past of Italy was not a thing to be for- 
sworn and broken away from; to the best 
of these makers of the new realm it was a 
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living inspiration; and from the fact that 
their work was so complex and so heedful of 
manifold claims and exigencies, their final 
success should mean to the world much more 
than any outcome of simple destructiveness. 
From this point of view, needless to say, the 
great determining factor was the presence of 
Rome in the midst of it all. Another was 
the general character of the chief actors in 
the long-drawn-out drama. They were men, 
almost without exception, either of genius 
or of ancient stock, in which originality, 
activity of intellect, and a certain generosity 
of temperament were marked qualities. It 
is notable that books had a great part to 
play in the period of preparation, not only 
in arousing and informing public opinion, 
but in their direct influence on the minds 
of the two men upon whom in the event, so 
much depended, Charles Albert and Pio 
Nono. 

Mr. Berkeley takes us from 1815 to the 
great scene, which he describes for us in full, 
of Pio Nono’s election. We look forward to 
his account of the following years to which 
the thirty dealt with in this volume form 
but an introduction. For he has occupied 
himself so long and closely with Italian his- 
tory and has familiarised himself so deeply 
with the Italian mind, that—so we seem to 
perceive—he has caught much of the charac- 
teristic Italian directness and clarity both 
in thought and expression. The most com- 


books—which is by no means to say that the 
remainder, which runs the whole number up 


to near 1,500, does not contain many items 
worth attention. Good first editions are 
Jane Austen’s ‘ Emma’ in contemporary calf 
with the end-papers preserved (1816: £20) 
and Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation’ (1774: £50) 
which has the scarce half-title, and is en- 
| tirely uncut. Others hardly less attractive 
are Phineas Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island’ 
(1633: £12 10s.), Marston’s ‘ Tragedies and 
Comedies ’—the first issue with the sup- 
pressed title-page before the dedication was 
inserted—-(1633 : £35) ; and Arnoldus de Sax- 
onia’s Treatise on the Love of God and one’s 
neighbour, printed at Basle by Michael 
Wenssler circa 1472 (Gothic letter: £10). 
We noticed an example of Mazarin binding 
(1606: £20); a copy of Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
folk’ (11 vols., 1803-1810: £10 10s.), and 
a copy of Woodes Rogers’s ‘ Cruising Voy- 
age round the World’ (1712: £15 15s.).. 
The five volumes of Mr. J. Beresford’s edi- 
tion of Parson Woodforde’s Diary are offered 
for £2 7s. 6d. Here are also Abraham 
Fraunce’s ‘Law ’—black letter, printed by 
_ William How, 1588—priced £12 10s., and 
the 1658 edition of Topsel’s ‘ History of Four- 
footed Beasts and Serpents,’ together with 
| the ‘ Theater of Insects,’ by T. Muffet, which 
| is to be had for £10 10s. 


plicated matters fall into order under his | 


hands; the essential disengages itself; per- | 


sons are realised as clearly by their political 
thought and action as the ordinary historian 
makes them realised by inserting details of 
their private life; while the whole is, so to 
put it, kept to one plane, and that skilfully 
calculated in its distance from the eye of 
the reader. With it all there is a certain 
life and warmth not usual in English writ- 
ing of history. 

To Charles Albert justice is done with 
sympathetic care. Not the least important 
service done by the book—which draws in 
several particulars on information newly 
made available—will probably be found in 
its warnings that the opening up of archives 
not yet accessible may have to be followed 
by a re-estimate of several characters and 
lines of action taken. 


BookKSELLER’s (‘ATALOGUE. 
In their Catalogue No. 323 Messrs. B. H. 


CoRRIGENDUM 


At ante p. 118, col. 2, 1. 7, for “ Farewell to 
| Sister, ‘lively’ yacht!” read “ Farewell to 
| sister lovely Yacht!” 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
_addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him. 
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| BiackWELL of Oxford begin by describing 
about a hundred and twenty very choice 
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